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acquire the authority that is necessary to lead the
majority and weld it into a single party. This is
especially the case when the crises occur over matters
which are not of vital consequence to the bulk of the
followers of the government, and yet that is precisely
the state of things that interpellations tend to create.

It is of the essence of parliamentary government
that the majority should support the ministers so long,
and only so long, as it approves of their course., and this
means their course as a whole, in administration as well
as in legislation ; for parliament, having the fate of the
ministers in its hands, holds them responsible for all
their acts, and has gradually extended ite supervision
over the whole field of government. Now a parliament
can judge of the legislative policy of the cabinet by
the bills it introduces, but it is not so easy to get
the information necessary for a sound opinion on the
efficiency of the administration. It is largely to satisfy
this need that a practice has grown up in the House of
Commons of asking the ministers questions, which
may relate to any conceivable subject, and afford a
means of putting the cabinet through a very searching
examination. Of course the privilege is freely used to
harass the government, but the answer is not followed
by a general debate, or by a vote, except in the un-
usual case where a motion to adjourn is made for the
purpose of bringing the matter under discussion.1

1 The motion to adjourn is the only one that is in order, and since
1882 its use has been carefully limited. May, ParL Practice, 10th ed.
p. 240 et seq. In this form or some other a vote is occasionally taken
on a single detail of administration. The most famous instances of late
years Lave been the affair of Miss Cass in 1887, where the House of